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sovereigns. (It is in virtue of the independent sovereignty of
the dukes of Normandy that the Channel Islands still owe
allegiance to the Crown, but not, constitutionally, to the Crown
in Parliament.) As lords of Anjou, Poitou, and Aquitaine, the
English kings owed homage to the kings of France. Almost
all the French vassals of the English kings owed a double
allegiance and some even of the great English tenants-in-chief
and of the lesser baronage. Secondly, the knight service owed
by the tenants-in-chief was limited not only in amount but in
time. Knight service might provide an expeditionary force,
but could not provide the English kings with a standing army
to garrison their scattered continental possessions. The result
was that the English kings were forced, in order to get money
to pay their mercenary armies, to strain the feudal contract to
breaking point. The position was greatly worsened both by
the expense of the Third Crusade and by the even greater expense
of finding Richard Ps ransom. The reluctance of the English
baronage either to fight for the king's overseas rights or to pay
others to fight for them, was the real cause of the loss of
Normandy in 1204.

History has been much falsified over this matter by the
liberal historians who saw in John, brought to the signature of
the great charter at Runnymede in 1215 by the rebellious
baronage, a perjured despot frustrated in a plot to destroy the
liberties of England. John, in fact, had decided, wisely if not
heroically, to abandon Normandy and Anjou in 1204. He
returned to England to continue the wise and prudent adminis-
tration of his father. John's reign, so far from being an age of
despotism, was the first great age of charter-granting to the
rapidly growing towns, and, so far from John being a perjured
and despised man, the leading American authority on this
period of our constitutional history says with great truth that
'the Christian states of Western Europe for six hundred years
after Charlemagne's death afford no example of a power ... so
unshakable'1 as John's power in England. John, with the
support of the towns and the common lawyers behind him, was
so clearly master of England that he could, so long as he
remained at peace, defy the pope, with whom he had quarrelled
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